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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land) to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tay this down as the law of nations, I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munio- 
ipal institations, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Paesipgxt or 
tae Untrep States, but the ComMAxper oF THE Anxy, 
HAS POWER To ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. ., , , From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of « wat, 





wits, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or dé- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
w foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it iy a wat 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 



































pes nnd Michigah Anti-Slavery Societies are has power to cs\.y on the war, and wvst CARRY IT oN, ac- 
given, «, receive subscriptions for ‘Pan Lasmnsvon, CORDING TO TRE LAWS OF wAR ; and by the laws of war, 
. | an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
Jowing gentlemen constitute the Financial j 

it re pg responsible for any debts of the i iene srtaph-hey time honed, ant -_ aiawsalenamay tamer 
on mitet, nai Ponateg: aga Ep. PLACE OF THEN. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
_ vitem ok Wasenedale * pe array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
uso JACKSON, RBISO! cipate all the slaves in the fnvaded territory.”--J.Q. Apame, 
ea ereageress Fes ne gE Ore SRE —een pees = 

D GARRISON, Editor. ou 
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Kefuge of Oppression. 
ERN COPPERHEADS. 
Richmond Sentinel of Sept 4th is an arti- 


Northern Demoerats, (Copper- 
1c following are extracts : 


In the 
cle addressed to 
heads.) of which th 


« [f eight millions of whites can defy the Govern- 
c 


ent of Lincoln, with twenty millions at his back, 
with command of the sea, immense military resour- 
eid why might not they assert the manhood they 
" ¢ 5 . 


claim to possess, and strike one bold blow for liberty ? 
Are they to wait forever, and endure every extrem- 
ior of oppression and indignity, while the South 
porns the same yoke which they have accepted ? 
Such are the thoughts which have been gathering 
monoth and volume in the North, The masses are 
teginning to tire of Mr. Lincoln's despotisng, of his 
war, of his taxes, and his conscription. Just now, 
they are pausing ere they strike the meditated blow ; 
wt when it is struck, they will marvel at the ease 
with which the work has been accomplished. What 
it wants now most of all is, not a riper state of pub- 
lic opinion, or @ more fervent, consecrated hatred of 
their oppressors, but AN INTREPID LEADER. And 
Ajat this leader will soon be found, who doubts that 
knows aught of history ? 
* * * * * - * 

The North has a struggle to go through, before she 
ean prosper and be free—a struggle not with us, 
bot with the elements of faction and crime in her 
own bosom. The cancer is there, and it must be 
eut out—the sooner the better. A war with the 
South does not mend the matter. It is not true 
that to stop the war with us is ruin to the North. 
We know not how a sane man can thus argue. To 
attain the firm ground ofa prosperous society and a 
couservative government, the course of the North is 
aplain one. The war with the South must be stopped, 
and that as speedily as possible. But this is only 
half the work. It is all that our interests crygees | 
require, but not all that humanity would teach 
other countries to do in their behalf. The conserva- 
tive men at the North must put down and crush out 
the Abolition, infidel and agrarian element in their 
nidst, before they ean ever hope for solid peace in 
their own borders. Short of this, there is for them 
wo hope of order, progress, or rational liberty. Let 
them dally with or postpone this duty, and severe 
convulsions, far eclipsing the French Revolution, 
are before them. To accomplish this needful work, 
arevolution by arms is the necessary and proper means. 
Let them set to work at once. Lincoln may be ap- 
parently strong, but so was Robespierre before the 
Convention plucked up courage to oppose him. One 
bold effort by the Northern Democracy, and his power 
will topple to the ground more swiftly even than the 
edifice of tyranny was constructed. Nor will it cost 
much blood to effect it. It will most certainly not 
cost as much as will flow of their own blood from 
sulmission to a single conscription. And, when they 
get the power in their hands, they will do well to show 
no ply (0 any of the leaders of the Republican party 
—t Lincoln, Seward, Greeley, and the rest. 

Une and all, they richly deserve the gallows ; and, 
ir THe DEMOCRATS FAIL TO INFLICT THIS DOOM, 
‘a any case, UPON THESE MISCREANTS, the world 


will wonder, and history record it as a lamentable 
act of folly.” 


stre ngth 





THE REBELS’ LAST HOPE. 


Lieut. Maury has written a letter to the London 
Times, in which he endeavors to keep his courage 
wp, and that of his fellow rebels and their English 
inends, by declaring his confident assurance of final 
“ives, We will let him state the argument bim- 
self;— 

“Since, then, the Union is gone, and neither 
party can subjugate the other, it follows that the 
War is not to be ended by the sword. 

“Other agents have to be called into play. What 
te _Let us inquire. They are divisions in 
lle Non? the enemy, dissensions among the people of 
A wth. There is already a peace party there. 
: tthe embarrassments with which that party can 
ln Mr. Lincoln, and all the difficulties it can 
pattern. way of the war party at the North, 
South, “rectly as so much aid and comfort to the 


“The war is 


le Nort. I becoming more and more unpopular in 


othe Bonner proof of this, I point to the conduct 
State. A isylvanians during Lee's invasion of that 
pies He ris in New York, to the organized re- 
mee to the war in Ohio. 

Ran " cert is threatening armed resistance to the 
dantnies - ‘ ramen, New York is Secoming the 
iid mr States’ Rights in the North, and t that 

“M's taking Southern ground. 

Vallandigham waitsand watches over the border, 
reli elected Governor of the State of Ohio 
patti ¥ . against Lincoln and the war, and go for 
be Tcenaie't on result of the election there will 
Whiee-a : ; bat the canvass is going on, and 
pert ip letchatienann A ate a gr his > aoa 

“a8 £ more and more popular every da 
ate oughout the whole Nevbi! Pose 

hoon, activity and increasing energy of 
Peace, a Be which are at work in the cause of 
doing more | STGIeve. Of, the side of the South, are 
th battles 1 ne bringing the war to an end thay all 
leis ‘at have been fought since the war began 


do 


“Nay more ; 
eer 4 ’ there 
18 his Cabinet are rumors of a Peace party 


the bmancipation P 


mg ps . 
5 it \to Iowa, to put down there acry for 


Peace, Ho ie J: 
Neruits - a likely to have occupation for all the 
his own ma will give, in keeping down 


®N : . 
thas ne "es were Me chances of the South brighter. All 


re to do is to maintain the defensive, 
in we and strike whenever there is an 
& with so.” 8 00d stroke either with the sword 
the pen.” 
‘Biery Ga 
hetared te, rt relate that we (the North) manu- 
dour; eet, forced it to hot-bed precocity, 
April} 6, 1869, invited it."—Detroit Free Press, 
wing tll them (Congress) that a Cromtvell will 
vill bine thane before they ae gam too far, who 
mercy" 't heads tothe block without delay or 


—Free Press, March 24. 


: De 2 
tS assent eee party should never have given 
APA ay 


appeal to the sword, AFTER THE 





Four Sumten."—Free Press. 





SUSPENSION OF HABEAS OORPUS. 


LETTER FROM MR. VALLANDIGHAM. 


Winpsor, C. W., Sept. 17, 1863. 


To the President of the Democratic Mass Meeting 
at Carthage, Ohio. 

Since writing to the mass convention at Dayton, 
to-day, the monstrous proclamation of the President 
has appeared, suspending the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus, and thus declaring martial law 
throughout the United States, in every one and 
every part of every one of them, and in all their 
territories. It comes without previous warning. It 
is announced at a time when the successes of the 
Federal armies and the reverses of the Confederates 
are greater than at any period since the beginning 
of the war; at a time when the lines of the former 
are extended, and of the latter more contracted and 
further removed from the original frontier than ever 
before ; and at a time when, according to the Sec- 
retary of State, the rebellion is at last almost 
erushed out. It appears in the midst of no riot, tu- 
mult, or other popular convulsion anywhere in the 
States always true to the Union, and no preparations 
for any ; and when even the odious “conscription” 
is being executed quietly and without resistance, 
wherever announced. It is to continue “ during the 
rebellion,” the President being the sole judge and 
arbiter of how long the rebellion shall be deemed to 
last. Atsuch a time,and under such circumstances, 
it can have but one object—the pending election 
this fall, but especially the Presidential canvass of 
1864. It is, indeed, the full development of that of 
which I have so often warned the people of Ohio, 
and of the United States, the great conspiracy 
against constitutional liberty and free popular gov- 
ernment—the establishment of a “formal and pro- 
claimed despotism” in your midst. Oh, that the 
warning voice, feeble though it was, which, two 
years ago, in the beginning of this great struggle, 
in accents earnest as ever issued from human lips, 
cried aloud to the people that, one by one, their 
liberties were about to perish, and that anarchy first, 
and a strong government afterwards, no more State 
lines, no more State governments, but a consoli- 
dated monarchy, or vast centralized military despo- 
tism, must all follow in the history of the future, as 
in the history of the past they had centuries before 
been written, had beenheard. But that voice found no 
echo then, save in the columns and corridors of the 
Capitol. To-day it is liftedup again. And, hereafter, 
let no man tell you—least of all, the sentinels upon 
your watchtowers—that there is no danger, no 

round for alarm or apprehension. To-day your 

resident is in form, as for two years and more he 
has been in fact,*a Minirary Dictator. The 
most incredulous may see at last that the issue is, 
indeed, whether there shall any longer be Consti- 
tution and law in the United States, other than the 
will, unknown or expressed, of the President ; 
whether freedom of person, of the press, of 
speech, free political assemblages and a free ballot, 
shall any more exist among us; and whether the 
people call hereafter, as heretofore, choose the leg- 
islatures and chief executives of the State and Fed- 
eral governments. Shall there be free State elec- 
tions any longer, or another presidential election of 
any sort? Shall ular government or a despo- 
tism unlimited by law, and uncontrolled by judicial 
courts, henceforth prevail in the United States ? 
This now, men of Ohio, more than ever, is the issue 
before you. re Pere 

The revolutionary purpose of the administration 
to perpetuate, by intimidation or force, its power in 
the States and in the ‘general government, stands 
now fully revealed. Next after this declaration of 
martial law will follow the armed seizure and oc- 
cupation of your State by Federal 7 * to intimi- 
date or overpower you at the polls. But this mor- 
strous purpose will not and cannot be executed, ex- 
cept the people cringe or cower before the threat 
or the attempted execution. The time, therefore, 
has new arrived for the renewed, solemn, inexora- 
ble declaragion and pledge, by the ple, to each 
other, through the press, and in public assemblages, 
that they mean to maintain their liberties at every 
hazard, and to have and to hold free elections, 
PEACEABLY IF THEY CAN, FORCIBLY IF THEY 
must. By the Constitution of Ohio, no soldier or 
marine of the United States can gain a residence, 
or become a citizen and elector of the State by be- 
ing stationed within her limits. By the law of 
England, and by a provident statute’ of Pennsyl- 
vania, all troops are required to be removed a pre- 
scribed distance—not less than one mile—from the 
place of holding an election; and _this, too, is the 
spirit at least of our own laws. Every qualified 
clottat of Ohio has the right, freely and without 
molestation of any kind, to vote the ticket of his 
choice, and if Federal or State troops be present to 
molest or intimidate—no matter under what pre- 
text—it is the right of the citizen, and the duty of 
the civil officers and of the military to disperse or 
arrest the offenders, and to use whatever force may 
be necessary for that purpose. I counsel you, one 
and all, to stand by the Union, maintain the Con- 
stitution, support the government, and obey the 
laws; but in the name and by the memory of your 
fathers, and as you would secure the blessings of 
liberty to yourselves and your children, I invoke 

ou to defend the right of election and the ballot- 
te by all the means which the exigencies of the 
case may demand. The hour of our trial has at 
lastcome. Be firm,and be ready. And God grant 
that the spirit of the patriots and freemen of other 
ages and countries, of the heroes of Greece and 
Rome, the spirit of Brace and Tell, of Hampden 
and Sidney, of Henry and Washington, and Jack- 
son, may be found to survive yet in the men of the 
present generation in America; and thus that both 
the form and the substance of constitutional liberty 
and free popular government be still preserved 
and made secure among us. 

C. L. VALLANDIGHAM. 





ee 


COPPERHEAD LOYALTY. 


“ The Democracy will yet teach Abe Lincoln and 
his co-usurpers, that the way of transgressors is not 
easy.”—Hon. A. C. Dodge, of Iowa. 

“ There, sir, is the DAMNABLE ABOLITIONIST 
who administers the Government. The people ought 
to RISE UP, AND BY PHYSICAL FORCE HURL HIM 
FROM THE CHAIR OF THE GOVERNMENT. In the 
eyes of God and men, the people would be justified. 

HEY SHOULD DO IT; and Twill go with them.”— 
Judge Pratt's speech in the Michigan Legislature, 
Feb. 12, 1863. 

Geo. W. Peck, of Ohio, in a speech before the 
Lansing Democratic Association, March, 1863, said : 

“You Black Republicans BEGAN this war. You 
have carried iton for two years. You have sent 
your HELL-HOUNDS down South to devastate the 
country—and what have you done? You have not 
conquered the South. You NEVER CAN conquer 
them. And why? Because they are OUR BRETH- 
REN.” ‘ 











Selections. 
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HE SUSPENSION OF HABEAS OORPUS. 


The New York World, Sept. 16th, comes out 
against the President’s Proclamation suspending, in 
certain cases, the writ of habeas corpus. 

Its argument, for the most part, is just as good 
against its suspension by Congress as by the Presi- 
dent ; as good against its suspension at any time, 
or on any occasion, as it is against its suspension 
now, and on the present occasion ; as good against 
that clause of the Constitution that authorizes the 
suspension of the writ, as it is against any conceiv- 
able exercise of power granted by the clause. 

The burden of its complaint is that, by the sus- 
pension of the writ, the citizen is deprived of some 
of those important defences of personal security 
against executive oppression, which, in ordinary 
times, the writ of habeas corpus affords to him; and 
that, in consequence, it opens the door to executive 
usurpation, tyranny, and the general insecurity of 
civil and political liberty. It may “cover any out- 
rage upon the rights of American citizens.” “ What 
man may this not reach?” demands the World. 
“ Whose life, liberty, and property are not sus- 
pended upon the executive will and pleasure ?” 

This is putting the case quite strongly, especially 
since the Act of Congress authorizing the suspen- 
sion of the writ by the President, as quoted by the 
World, interposes, as the World itself claims, cer- 
tain limitations (whether made wisely or unwisely) 
to the ordinary operation of such suspensions. 

But taking the World's representation as it 
stands, it manifestly covers no more ground (by the 
World's showing, somewhat /ess) than the text and 
the intention of the Constitution evidently contem- 
plate. Neither personal security nor public liber- 
ty can be as safe without the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus as withit. Every body, of course, 
knows that, without any enlightenment from the 
organs of the copperhead instigators of the riots 
which rendered the suspension of the writ necessary 
for the security of life, liberty, and property, in 
New York city—(as good, loyal, law-abiding, patri- 
otic citizens of this metropolis can bear sorrowful 
but unimpeachable testimony)—and equally neces- 
sary forthe maintenance of armies wherewith tocrush 
the infernal rebellion of slaveholders with which such 
a press as the New York World so evidently sym- 
pathizes and codperates, as far as it dares, though 
not so far as it would do, but for its salutary and 
manifest dread of executive power ; a rebellion, the 
organs of which count upon the copperheads and 
their presses as allies; a rebellion, the grand object 
of which is to break down, throughout all coming 
time, all those safeguards of personal security, of 
civil and political liberty and religious freedom, of 
which the habeas corpus, whenever its use can be 

racticable, is an efficient and honored instrument, 
bat which must never be permitted to be wielded 
by traitors for the destruction of all the high ends 
it was intended instrumentally to subserve. 

The argument of the World comes just three- 
fourths of a century too late. It should have been 
urged in the convention that framed the Constivu- 
tion, in the open, manly shape of opposing the 
clause authorizing the suspension of the writ “ when, 
in cases of rebellion and invasion, the public safety 
may require it.” If, failing to find favor in the 
convention, the argument should have becn carried 
before the le, and into the several State con- 
ventions called to decide upon the adoption or re- 
jection of that instrument; had the argument pre- 
vailed then, we should have been without a Consti- 
tution containing that clause, and the rebel slave- 
mongers and their Northern sympathizers would 
have been left free to disorganize the national ar- 
mies at their pleasure. The conspiracy was far- 
seeing, and was a long time in concocting. Almost 
everything else was provided for; but here, at this 
vital point, was an oversight. The Constitution 
should have been so amended that the habeas cor- 

us could not have been suspended, in time of re- 
Bellion. In the haleyon days, when Pierce, Bu- 
chanan, Davis, and Floyd controlled the nation, it 
might have been done. But it is forever too late now. 

After the experiences of this terrible civil war, no 
republic will ever be tempted to try the experiment 
of a government without power to suspend the priv- 
ileges of this writ. Such a republic would be pre- 
cisely in the predicament that ours was supposed to 
be by the autocrats and aristocrats of Europe, at the 
outbreak of our present rebellion. They supposed 
that a democratic, republican government could bave 
no power to deal efficiently with a rebellion—as it 
could not, if the World's argument against the Pres- 
ident’s suspension proclamatior could prevail. 

Our cally veibter in respect to the action of the 
President is, that it has not been resorted to sooner, 
in order to prevent the destruction of millions of 
property, the sacrifice of the lives of many loyal 
citizens, and the loss of our reputation as a city and 
as a nation, Had the President but known before 
hand of the tithe of the efforts that were making, in 
this city, to get up the riots,—could he even but 
have been on the spot, and read the World's edito- 
rials of Monday morning, July 13, four hours before 
the outbreak of the rioters,—it would have been bis 
duty to have put the city under martial law, in- 
stantly, arresting promptly the well known «nstiga- 
tors, and backing up the whole by the proclamation 
that has been, until now, delayed. Indications, 
since the riots, show, clearly, that the conspiracy is 
only held in temporary check, not crushed—that the 
danger of a recurrence of the reign of terror, of pro- 
miscuous pillage, and of carnage, in this city, is not 

ast. We may cite the testimony of Gov. Seymour 
Fimself, on this point ; for although we have no great 
fear from the treachery of the Catholic Irish girls 
whom he so confidently accused of incendiary de- 
signs—none at all, if the Governor will call off his 
pack, baying daily, from his metropolitan presses— 
we can have no doubt of the Governor's sincerity in 
apprehending further disturbances, nor of his means 
oF Lsowieg what quarters they are to be ex- 

ted. 

The city of New York reposes in the greater se- 
curity for the President's suspension of the habeas 
corpus. The wheat dealers of Buffalo may now 
venture to send their supplies of grain to our market, 
and the timid merchants and capitalists of London 
and Liverpool may countermand their orders for the 
transhipment of their wares and the withdrawal of 
their fands. The President is not the imbecile they 
supposed him to be. The commercial metropolis of 
the United States is not to fall into the hands of 
Jeff. Davis. ‘ _ 

Seriously, if the World would have credit for its 
professions of jealousy for the security of constitu- 
tional liberty and personal rights, its dread of the 
suspension of the writ of habeas let it cease 
its inflammatory appeals to “ the people ”—that 
tion of them that pillage houses, that burn an 








asylums, that hunt down unoffending loyal citizens, 
and hang them up upon trees and lamp-pasts by 





daylight. - In a word, let it cease its fraternity and 
conreration with the rebels of the South and the 





sympathizing ruffians of the North, whose crimes 
and conspiracies render the enjoyment of the writ 
of habeas corpus, as an instrumentality of security, 
literally impossible. f ‘ 

Our citizens will not forget—the nation will not 
forget—history will not permit posterity to be igno- 
rant or forgetful of the fact, that while the horrid 
tragedies of that bloody and guilty reign of terror 
were enacting, the privileges of the writ of habeas 
corpus were prostituted to the treasonable work of 
attempting to arrest the Federal Commandant of | 
Forts Hamilton and Lafayette, so as to place those 
city and national defences into the hands of the very 
same conspirators whose “ friends” were burning 
down the station-houses, while the national armies 
were in process of being replenished, shouting de- 
fiance to the officers of the Government, mobbing 
the residence of the Mayor, plundering that of the 
Post-Master, attempting to burn loyal printing-offi- 
ces, and making the welkin ring with cheers for 
Jeff. Davis !—New York Principii. 


ae 


SPEECH OF GENERAL BUTLER. 


A rousing Union meeting was recently held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., over which Gen. Simon Cameron 
presided. Gen. Butler, on taking the platform, was 
zreeted with a storm of applause ; and, after return- 
ing thanks for so flattering a reception, said :— 








In this land we may all exercise the great right 
of elective franchise. In other lands, the right to 
meet and consult as to who shall be the rulers is 
accorded only to kings and princes. In my opin- 
ion, the present contest embraces the very life of 
the nation; not only the life of this nation, but the 
hope of the oppressed of other lands and the wel- 
fare of constitutional government, founded upon 
true democraey. The hopes and fears, the weal or 
woe of soaring freedom throughout the world, all 
concentrate in and upon the issues involved in this 
contest. 

There is but one issue before you, but two alter- 
natives. On which side are you? Are you for your 
country or against your country? (Cheers.) Are 
you for or are you against the Union? ‘There is no 
middle ground. But a few months ago, the attention 
of Rebeldom was centered upon an invasion of the | 
soil of Pennsylvania, and the hopes it inspired gave | 
them new courage. But the brave sonsof Pennsyl- | 
vania, assisted by the gallant soldiers of our army, 
drove them from the State whose soil they were pol- 
luting by their tread. Shall there be another Get- 
tysburg ? The issue is, as I understand it, the hope 
of the Rebellion or the hope of the Union. Penn- 
sylvania, New York ard Ohio will, I have no doubt, 
com up to the support of the Union,as have Maine 
and distant California. (Cheers.) If that event 
should happen, there will be no change in the policy 
of the Administration, except in the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and Rebellion will soon be 
ended. (Cheers.) . 

This is acontest between enemies and friends of 
the Union. The Richmond Enquirer suggests an- 
other invasion. Why ? To get supplies? No. What 
then? It is to give aid and encouragement to the 
Democratic party in Pennsylvania! (Applause.) 
You that want the soil of Pennsylvania to be as it 
ought to be, free from the invader, vote for Gover- 
nor CurtTIN! 

I know that the men of all parties are loyal at 
heart. The masses of the Democratic party are 
loyal at heart. They are only misled. I desire to 
call the attention of every man and every child to 
the exact difference between the parties of the one 
side and those of the other. 

Suppose we should bear on Monday morning that 
Braae’s army had been routed and dispersed. To 
which party would that news give encouragement ? 
Most assuredly to the party for the country, for the 
Administration. Which side would mourn for 
Braae’s defeat? The men of the other side. (A 
voice, * That’s so!”) And that alone should settle 
the question as to which side is for the country. 

But I hear some old Democratic friend say, “ Iam 
for the Government, but I am against the Adminis- 
tration.” There is where you and I differ. Let us 
see if you can stand on that proses my friend, be- 
eause, if you are right, I may be with you. You can- 
not divorce the Administration from the Govern- 
ment; it is the only representative it has got. It is 
the only representative that the Government can 
now have for nearly a year and a half to come. If 

‘ou are for the Government, you have got to stand 

y the Government. It may have erred—it has, no 
doubt, made mistakes, because administrators are 
not always infallible men,—but it is your duty to 
sustain it. “ Ah! but, Mr. Butier, the Administra- 
tion is but the engineer, the Government the en- 
gine ; now you surely do not deny that I can op 
the engineer, and at the same time find no fault 
with the engine itself?” you say. But the engine 
is going at the rate of sixty miles an hour; she can- 
not be reversed, and we are all in imminent danger ; 
is it time to quarrel with the engineer? (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Loyal men who have heretofore belonged to the 
Democratic party, who cannot see any reason why 
you cannot go with the so-called Democratic party, 
are you to vote with that party from respect to its 
former platforms, from a reverence for its party title, 
and former desire to be at all times consistent in 
party name? Allow me to say that I was and am 
a Democrat of the ANDREW JACKSON school, and 
from it 1 have never wandered. I gave my first 
vote for the Democratic candidate, VaN Buren, in 
1840. I have voted for every Democratic candidate 
for President since. 1 have never thrown a vote 
but for the regular Democratic candidates. I have 
attended as a delegate every National Democratic 
Convention. You may say, “ that is all very well, 
Mr. Butter, and you may have received the emol- 
uments of office as arecompense.” No, sir, never! 
except in the office given me inthe service of the 
country. So that I ama pretty good specimen of a 
Massachusetts Yankee Democrat. (Laughter.) 

The question of African slavery has troubled 
many Democrats. I am with the Democratic plat- 
form there. In the Jackson platform there was no 
principle giving especial protection to slavery. On 
the issue of the tariff in 1832, South Carolina wanted 
to secede, precisely as she finally did secede in 1861, 
on the issue of the slavery question. When Jack- 
SON was told that the able traitor, CaLHOUN, would 
advise the withdrawal! of South Carolina, he uttered 
the memorable words, “ By the Eternal, 1 will hang 
him if he does!” Perhaps if Jackson had sat in 
the chair in 1860, he would have made the same 
declaration, and we should be saved the blood and 
the treasure we haye spent, and the agony we have 
suffered. Jackson said the next pretext for dis- 
union would be slavery. General Butler then re- 
viewed the history of the agitation of the slavery 
ee to the present time, showing how both the 

ratic and Whig ies had always y aoe to 
oaye nieeen and had a! me agreed to the demands 
of the South for additional guarantees. E 

Under the same rights, to-day, I would subscribe 

to the same doctrine, “ that we should not interfere 





What took place in Charleston? In 1860 these 
new guarantees were asked by the South. I said 
there, give us the platform on which we have always 
stood, and let the Democratic party be united; be- 
cause when it was destroyed, I believed the destruc- 
tion of the Union would follow. I supported Breck- 
inridge in the hope that the Democratic party might 
be reunited. I thought it probable that Lincoln 
would be elected. But the Democracy had a ma- 
jority in Congress, and a judiciary that had in its 
repeated decisions guaranteed to the South all that 
it could ask, so there could be no danger, They 
(the South) agreed honestly and fairly with me, 
that if we would stand by them, they would stand 
by us in the Union. 

South Carolina seceded; so did other Southern 
States. Had we not gone for this Constitutional 
right as far as we could ibly go? The reason 
was because we loved the Union, and would lay 
down our lives for it. (Cheers.) That was why, 
in the Democratic plattorm, every guarantee was 
given to the constitutionality of slavery; and for 
that reason we gave them as much as it was possible 
for us to give them, and I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to say that I would have gone further to 
keep them inside the Union; but when the guns of 
Beauregard thundered against Fort Sumter, I 
was released from every constitutional obligation. 
(Cheers.) 

The guns of Beauregard sounded the death-knell 
of slavery. Slavery has ceased to be valuable in 
the South. But that is no reason we should trouble 
ourselves about it here. Within the next six months 
Louisiana will be knocking at the doors of the 
Union for admission without slavery. (Repeated 
suplane) We are not responsible for this war. 

hey 4% iton. Iam afraid we did not go far 
enough in bringing it on ourselves. But what has 
the war done for the slave? It has reduced his 
value, because he has learned that there is such a 
thing as Liberty; that there is a fight between his 
master and somebody else. He has become “de- 
moralized,” and has got to fighting. He may cut 
his master’s throat. He is therefore useless 1 was 
told by men in the South that the slave would not 
fight ; that one man, with a single gun, could hold 
two hundred negroes in check. Why so? Because 
the negro was never allowed to use agun. But 
when I gave the negro a gun, he said, I have the 
gun now. He has learned to use arms, and is not 
afraid of them now. The war has not affected the 
value of labor; the only thing that is destroyed 
is the right to take labor without compensation. 
(Applause) 

ou may think it heresy, but for one, I do not want 
this Union reconstructed on the old basis, Su 
you would wake up to-morrow morning, and learn, 
for a fact, that all the rebels had laid down their 
arms, and consented to return to the Union under 
its condition in 1860. Honest Democrats say they 
want the Union as it was. In such case, you 
would have to send to England for Mason and Sli- 
dell, and put them back in Congress; you would 
have to send to Richmond for Benjamin, and put 
him back into the Senate; you would have to send 
for Jeff. Davis, and put him back into the Senate; 
you would have to send for Gen. Lee, and put bim 
at the head of his old regiment of United States 
Cavalry. 

“You might reconstruct it without that,” says 
my honest Democratic friend. Ah! then you don’t 
want it exactly as it was. Tens of millions of debts 
would be upon us, and Rebel “ scrip” would have 
to be met by payment in lawful money! Therefore 
do not shrink from me because | do not want to see 
the Union exactly as it was. Do you want Western 
Virginia, with all her free institutions, thrown 
back with Eastern Virginia? Do you want Mis- 
souri in her original condition? Do you want to 
see the men, black in skin, who have fought so no- 
bly at Port Hudson and Sumter, sent back, in 
chains, to the cotton and rice fields again? If you 
do, I don’t. (Cheers.) 

Some one says, “ What do you call those States ? 
Are they not our erring brethren and sisters, and 
can we interfere with them?” They are no longer 
States of this Union. Isay they have cut them- 
selves off from the privilege of being States of this 
Union. 

“ Then you admit the right of secession?” No. | 
only admit the fact of its existence. When a man 
cuts his throat and commits suicide, I do not admit 
the right, but the fact of it. Louisiana was one of 
the States of the United States. She was bought 
by us. She was then settled by men from other 
parts of the United States, and by men from other 

arts of the world. She was admitted into the 
Enion, and became one of the States of the Union. 
Suppose one day all the men, women, and children 
had chosen to emigrate. Where would the State 
of Louisiana be then? Would it not be territory 
of the United States, without any body on it? Sup- 

, on a given day, they had renounced their al- 
acutban to the United States, and sworn allegiance 
to another Government, say the Queen of Great 
Britain, where would the State of Louisiana be 
then ? Would it not be land of the United States 
inhabited by a large number of foreigners? And 
what did Louisiana do? Why, a large majority 
(in the end it was a large minority) renounced all 
allegiance to the United States, absolved all con- 
nection with the United States, and swore allegi- 
ance to another Confederation. What became of 
the State of Louisiana then? The inhabitants, 
having armed themselves as enemies of the United 
States, and sworn against our lives, were no longer 
our brothers, except as,_Cain was to Abel. Lov- 
isiana is, therefore, overrun with a large number of 
foreigners attempting to destroy our Government. 

When its inhabitants shall desire to become citi- 
zens of the United States, and shall knock at the 
door to be admitted, with the incubus of a Confed- 
erate debt, I shall not be in favor of admitting that 
State. 

I belong to the country, to the Union, and to the 
Government, and it is the only party I now know. 
(Cheers.) When we get fairly through our pres- 
ent difficulties, you and I may sit down and discuss 
our old party issues, drawing what partizan lines 
we please. But now every man should adjure par- 
ty ; old ideas are good, grand, and noble, but old 
ideas, when they do not fit the times, should be 
abandoned for the time. No Union man wants to 
abrogate the old Constitution. It is good enough. 
The only question is, how can we take back an ab- 
sconding member of the firm under the old articles 
of agreement. 

I am not for the Union as it was, because it can- 
not be reconstructed. If we could bring the seced- 
ing States back into the Union in every respect, I 
would do it, but it cannot be done. Who can tring 
back the gallant dead on the banks of the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, and Chickahominy ? Who can wipe 
away the tears of the widow and the fatherless ? 
Who can wipe out our national debt? Who can 
bring back the mp aga. of 1860? After all that, 
lam with pes dur the reconstruction of the Union. 
cehaaness Gen. Butler closed with an eloquent ap- 
peal to 








with the rights of the States in regard to slavery.” 


people to support the Government, and 
to defeat the traitors in the North. 
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THE DEATH OF SLAVERY. 


Letter from Peter Qpoper: te Governor Seymour. 


His Excellency Horatio Seymour, Governor of the 
State of New York : , 

My Dear Sir: I thank you for your 
answer to my letter of the Sth ult., and for the as- 
surance I received that “ we agree in the end to be 
realized, the restoration of the Union and the preser- 
vation of the Constitution.” 

So deeply am I impressed with the absolute ne- 
cessity of maintaining the integrity of the Union and 
the Constitution, that I desire to see all the powers 
that God in nature has given us brought into requi- 
sition to save our country from being dissevered, 
and from becoming the sport of foreign and domes- 
tic Saracens. I fear we are in danger of being 
drawn into error by men who. have no faith in a 
real democratic form of government—I mean a gov- 
ernment that aims to secure the greatest to 
all the people. 

Being a Democrat, nearly 73 years of age, and 
having served my country in person and by substi- 
tute from the commencement of the war with Eng- 
land to its close, I feel that 1 have a right to plead 
with my countrymen of all shades of political 
opinions, and to ‘+h them, by every considera- 
tion that can move our manhood, to look with me 
at the dangers which threaten us as a nation. 

One of the principal arguments made use of dur- 
ing the last canvass to induce people to vote the 
Democratic ticket was the declaration, in their plat- 
form and speeches, of the assurance that by such a 
vote they would obtain a “ more vigorous prosecu- 
tiou of the war.” 

Since that time, it has become common to those 
who sympathize with the South to profess great con- 
cern about the sovereignty of the individual States. 
Such persons fail to realize how entirely impossible 
it would have been for any one individual State to 
have gained an independence for itself. It required 
the united power and efforts of all the States to win 
and maintain an independence of the mother coun- 
try. 

It does now, it always has and will forever, re- 
quire the united powers of all the States to hold se- 
curely the dear-bought treasure of freedom and in- 
dependence—a treasure that should be the pride 
and glory of every American citizen. For men to 
talk about fhe sovereignty of an individual State 
that never had and never can have,the power to 
win or maintain its sovereignty, is to talk of a living 
body without an animating spirit. 

James Madison declared in the Convention that 
formed the Constitution, that “ the States never pos- 
sessed the essential right of sovereignty. These 
were always vested in Con ” He called the 
States great corporations. ‘The folly of such an as- 
sumption of sovereignty was rendered apparent by 
the first attempts to form a government out of a 
league of States. Chancellor Kent assures us that 
“as soon as the league was ratified, the States be- 
en to fail in a prompt and faithful obedience to its 
aws, and as danger receded, instances of neglect 
became more frequent, and by the time of the peace 
of 1783 the disease of the government had displayed 
itself with alarming rapidity. The delinquences of 
one State became the apology for those of another.” 
He then declares that “the idea of supplying the 
pecuniary exigencies of the nation from requisitions 
on the States was soon found to be a delusion.” 

After a great deal had been said at the Conyen- 
tion as to the rights of individual States, President 
Madison remarks: “I hope these arguments may 
convince all of the necessity of a strong, energetic 
Government, which will equally tend to give en 
and protection to the State Governments.” He : 
“ The object of the Federation is twofold ; first, to 
maintain the Union—secondly, government.” 
“ It is evident if we do not radically depart from the 
federal plan, we shall share the fate of ancient ana 
modern Confederacies.” Mr. Madison says: “ Our 
greatest danger is from the encroachments of the 
States on the General Government.” “ This appre- 


hension is justly founded upon the experience of — 


ancient Confederacies, and ours is proof of it.™ He 
further says: “ Our National Government must op- 
erate for the whole, and the people must have an 
interest in its support. But if youmake the legisla- 
tors subject and at the mercy of State Governments, 
you ruin the fabric.” “ The weaker you make your 
Confederacy, the greater the danger.” He cites 
evidences of this truth from the acts of the State 
Governments too numerous to mention. It was his 
opinion, expressed at various times in the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution under which we 
live, that anything less than such a yielding up of 
the powers of all the individual States as would make 
a Nationa: Government would prove a phantom. 

Nothing can be more certain than the fact that 
every effect, physical, moral, political, flows from a 
cause sufficient for its production. If the causes that 
now operate to spread misery, death and desolation 
through the land are within our reach, there is noth- 
ing that can be more important for us than to un- 
derstand and remove the causes that endanger all 
we hold dear. 

Some may reply that we must stop the Abolition- 
ists from talking and writing, in order to prevent 
and remove dangers from our country; for these 
Abolitionists are constantly declaring that “these 
truths are self-evident, that all men are born equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” These Abo- 
litionists even go so far as to say: “ That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men.” 


If it has been found impossible to restrain the few 
active Abolitionists who were in the country when 
the wat rebellion was commenced, what do we ex- 
pect to accomplish when, by the course of events, 
they ne: been multiplied one hundred or a thous- 
and fold? = * 

Under these circumstances, would it not be wise 
for us to take a lesson from Mohammed, who, when 
he found the mountain would not come to bim, 
thought it best he should go to the mountain? 

will say that the President’s proclamation 
of freedom and the Congressional act of confiscation 
must be withdrawn, in order to remove the cause 
that continues the war. Such an opinion is with- 
out a shadow of authority from any member of the 
Confederate Government. ae 

In opposition to such an opinion, I learn direct 
from Mr. Dean, the Provost Marshal of St. Louis, 
that the Proclamation of Freedom has done more to 
weaken the Rebellion and prevent the foreign re- 
cognition than any other measure that could have 
been adopted. On his late visit to my house, he in- 
formed me that he had brought on a large number 
of rebel officers and men to be exchanged at Fort- 
ress Monroe. During their passage, he took the op- 
portunity to ask the officers in a body what effect 
the President’s Proclamation of Freedom had 
duced in the South. Their reply was (to use their 


¢ rep 
own vulgar mode of e jon), that “ it had 
xpression) = am 5 


hell with them.” Mr. Dean then asked 
that could be possible, since the negroes carno, 
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